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in sympathy, she carried then the Saviour’s 


arms, aud strove to keep them from wander- 
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; ? . ing. Endowed with pl asing 
ELLEN M. NICHOLSON. : tect es a 
| tivated mind, and quick perceptions, she felt 


herself accountable for the social influence 


oners, a cul- 


An appr ved Minister of Piney Woods Monthly Mee 


ing, North Carolina ; deceased Twelfth month \0th, | 


100G. tn her S004 oane. | which these qualities conferr ind with an 

, , eye to her Master’s service, s! risited and re- 

The Christian life of this dear Friend fur-| ceived visits from the poor and the rich, 
nishes another witness to the faithfulness of watching, in conversati nm r. at the table. or 


Him who has promised: “ Thev that seek/in more formal religious 


rtunities, for 
me early, shall find me.” 


In the freshness of| fitting occasions to exe reise the ministerial 
her life’s morning, she was made to feel the] gifts bestowed upon her. Yet in all this, she 
need of a Saviour, and enabled to commit|regarded the duty which she owed to her 
herself unto Him whose love for us is set}own household, and, as a loving wife and 
forth in His life and in His death. He} tender Christian mother, she contributed her 
sanctified the varying experience of her life| proper share to the happiness 
as a discipline preparatory to the ministra- 
tions of His service for others, and to the 
enjoyment of His presence in the heavenly 
world. He filled her heart with such a sense 
of the value of the souls which He had died | and liveliness of feeling, were refreshing and 
to save, and of her responsibility to Him who| instructive t 


t ’ to those who visited her. If at 
had redeemed her to Himself, as to overcome | times, a sense of unworthiness cast a tempo- 


her great natural repugnance to bearing aj rary shadow over her trust, it left her with a 
public vocal testimony to His love. He | deeper sense that all is of grace and nothing 
- ° ~ . | , . » . 
dealt with her as a tender Father, and en-!of merit. If the slow and weary months of 


of her own 
|iamily circle. During the greater part of the 
last year of her life, she was confined to her 
} 





ed, and agonizing suffering was frequently 
her portion ; but her cheerfulness of manner, 
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REVIEW. 





physical pain and distress, prompted an earn- 
est longing for “the rest that remaineth,’ 
that longing was sanctified by the spirit of 
our Saviour’s petition: “ Not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” 

As her strength wasted away, she became 
more vividly conscious of the saving pres- 
ence and power of her Lord, and when 
death was asserting his dominion over the 
body, heavenly visions were dawnin ig upon 
her soul, and the failing utterance whispered, 
“ How glorious !” 

: — 
For Friends’ Review. 

NOTES FROM AN INTERLEAVED BIBLE. 

[These notes were not copied from commentaries, 
except occasionally from those written by Friends, 
and which are very scarce and cannot be obtained 
at the book stores ; such as Purver, Al- xander and 
Ash. They were copied when met with here and 
there, and were intended for use in a Bible class 
and First-day school, which will account for their 
being partly auecdotal. The Biblical Trea: ury fur- 
nished many notes. M.S. W.) 

Matt. ii. 1. There are three Herods men- 
tioned in the New Testament ; all were cruel 
and depraved men. ‘Herod the great” of 
history, called “ Herod the king” by Matt. ii., 
began to reign thirty seven years before the 
birth of Christ, and died while Joseph and 
Mary with the child Jesus were in Egypt. 
He was succeeded by his son Archelaus in 
Judea only. 

The second Herod was son of “ Herod I 
king,” and succeeded his father in the gov-| 
ernment of Galilee, with the title of Tetrarch, 
or governor over the fourth part of a kingdom 
He is called in history Herod Antipas. He 
caused John the Baptist to be . 9 To 
him Pilate sent Jesus. Matt., 

The third Herod i iameacd in 1 history as 
Herod Agrippa, and was grandson to “Herod 
the king.” His father, Aristobulus, died 
young. He “killed James, 
John, with the sword,” 
Acts, xii. 2-4. “ The Lord smote him,” 
he died miserably. xii. 21. 

King Agrippa, 
lows d lo } ic 
most a Christian, 
rod Agrippa Il. Acts, xxv. 
son ot the first Herod Agrippa. 

Matt. v. &. 
asked which of the Beautitudes she most de- 
sired to possess. She replied, ‘ 
rather be pure in heart.” 

she preferred that one, and said 


the brother of 
and imprisoned Peter. 


A Sabbath-school girl was 


‘I would| | peop dle. 
She was asked why | changes of raiment. (Job., xxvii. 16; 


“Tf I could! y 


Baptist was not the insect, but the fruit of a 
tree. 

In “ Domestic life in Palestine” we read, 
“The fruit of the locust-tree, when ripe, is 
like a large, crooked bean-pod, brown and 
glossy, filled with large seeds. I found it, 
when new, too sweet to suit my taste, but 
children seem to enjoy it, and they thrive on 
it, eating the pod as well as the seeds. When 
it becomes dry, it is soaked in honey, and be- 
comes like new again. The Arabs all like 
sweet food; of many a man of Judea and 

talilee it might be said, that for a season, 
his meat was locusts and wild honey.” 

Wilderness does not mean as we now un- 
derstand the word, but a mountainous, rough 
and thinly settled country, adapted to pas- 
ture, and covered, to some extent, with rocks 
and forests. 


A trayeller relates that in 


Vatt v 13. 
the valley of Salt, near Gebul, there is a preci- 


pice occasioned by the taking away of salt. 
He broke off a piece which had been exposed 
to the rain, sun and air, and though it looked 
like salt, it had lost the taste. 
to the rock, however, had still the taste or 
savor of salt. This tasteless salt was u 
spread on floors as we do sand, 

Matt. v. 48. A teacher was asked if he 
thought it possible to attain to a state of sin- 
less perfection in this life. He replied, “ We 
are to seek after it as eagerly and prayerfully 
as if we were certain it is attainable,” 

“We are told to be perfect even as our 
Father in heaven is perfect,” said one. 

“Can we be perfect as God?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Tt says so.” 

“ No, it does not say so; we cannot have 
the perfection of God, but we can be perfect 
asa man as He is perfect as a God.” 

“T cannot understand it,” said the scholar. 

“ We cannot expect to understand the deep 
things of God,” replied the teacher, “but | 


The part next 


used to 


and|may make it clearer by saying that a horse 


| may be as perfect as a man, but his nature 


before whom Paul was al-| does not admit of his having the same perfec- 
ad, and who declared himself al-! tion as a man.” 
is known iu history as He- 


Mait. vi. 19. The word treasures in the 


6. He was the| text applies to other possessions besides money. 


In ancient times a /arge number of garments, 
| many of them very splendid, formed a con- 
| siderable portion of the wealth of the rich 
They amounted to many thousand 
James, 


1-3.) In the detail of a great man’s wealth, 


but-obtain a pure heart, I should then pos- |the numerous and splendid suits of apparel 


sess all the « ther good qualities spo 
this chapter.” 
Matt. iii. 4. 
been so coarse a fare as is sometimes 
sented. 
food, but some think the locusts of 


‘ken of in|are sure to be enumerated. 


This food could s¢ arcely have | 
repre- 
Dried locusts was a comm 0 article ot 


Now moths 

would destroy garments, and rust or corrosion 

would injure ornaments of common metal. 
When robbers design to steal! at night, they 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


which 





| do not attempt to enter the windows or doors, 
John the! but break through or under the wall, 


Ce ea a a 
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is s made of dried clay or bricks only dried by 
the sun. Many houses and even whole vil- 
lages are built of mud, and many of our 
Lord’s hearers were probably of the poorer 
class and lived in such houses. 

Matt. vi. 25. 
the Bible was made, “ take no thought” 
correct rendering of the original. 


was then constantly used for 
treme care. 


was a 
anxiety or ex: 


was put in trouble and died with thought and | 
anxiety.” <A tract of the reign of Elizabeth | 
has, “ The Queen died of thought.” Accord 
ing to our present use of the word thought, 

the translation commends what is a breach 
of Christian duty. 

Matt. vi. 28-30. The African traveller, 
Mungo Park, was in the desert robbed and 
left naked five hundred miles from any 
Europe an settlement, surrounded by savage 
animals and savage men, and in the lowest | 
extremity of human misery ; he derived con- 
solation and hope from a ve ry beautiful moss 
which caught his eye. “Can that Being,” | 
thought he, “who planted, watered, and 
brought to perfection a thing which appears 
of so smal] importance, look with unconcern 
on the sufferings of creatures formed after 
His own image? Surely not.” He started 
up, assured that relief was at hand, 
not travelled far before he came 
village, and overtook his two companions 
and guides. God, who is good to the flower | 
and the blossom of the tree, will not forget 
thee. 

Matt. vi. 30. In most parts of the East, 
wood is very rare; twigs, leaves, straw, and 
even the parings of fruit, are used for fuel. 
The Burmese use the stalks of flowers. In 
Persia, heath and vines are commonly used. 

Mutt. 34. Most people can bear one 
day’s evil. The thing that breaks down is 
the tryin; g to bear on one day the evil of two 
days—twe nty days—one hundred di ays. 
is this latter course the text condemns. 

You may remember 
story of Jane Taylor, a certain clock. 
The pe »ndulum of the clock began to calculate 
how often it would have to swing backwards 
and forwards in a week, and then in a month 
and how often it would 
and it got so frightened at 
itdetermined to stop at once 
was not afraid of swinging a hundred times 
oreven a thousand, but the prospect of mil- 
lions terrified it. 

A little girl and her aunt 
a brook, which they could only do by ste 
Th 
and the stones so many, 
» venture. Her aunt 
and only 


it Was not dangerous 


of 


have to in a year 
ie prospect, 


nping 
pplng 


on some stones. » child satd the brook was 


80 wide 
atraid t 
iOW her 


that she 
told her 


step 


wae 
to fol- 
at a tim 
; ohne easy step at 


take one », for 


a time, 


When the translation of| 


Thought | 


Bacon has this passage, “ Harris | 


and had | 
to a smal] 


[t | 


the pleasautly-told | 


»| The y 

-| Frie all 
that | 
The pendulum | 


wanted to cross | 
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and not inlaid how many there were before 
her. 

| Some Methodist preachers were travelling 
on horseback ; they knew they would need to 
cross a river before they reac ‘hed their desti- 
nation. One of them was full of lamenta- 
tions that the river was probably swollen and 
dangerous to pass through. Another re- 
| marked, “ Let us wait till we come to the 
| river before we cross it.” When they came to 
|it, they found the water low enough for them 
to pass over in safety. 


OF 


THE ROMANCE THE QUAKER HISTORY. 


| 
For Friends’ Review. 
| 
| 
BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, 


M. 
71.) 
| The ballad of Cassandra Southwick must be 
familiar to most readers of poetry. Whittier’s 
fire of wrathful imagination has seldom 
| burned more fiercely than in some of its words: 


D. 
Continued from page 3 


ar Then to the stout sea-captains the sheriff turn- 
ing said :— 
|‘ Which of ye, worthy seamen, will take this 
Quaker maid? 

| In the isle of fair Barbadoes, or on Virginia’s shore, 
i 


You may hold her at a higher price than Indian 


999 


girl or Moor! 


” * * * - * 


* * 


‘“ Pile my ship with bars of silver, pack with coins 
of Spanish gold 


rom keel piece up to deck-plank, the roomage of 
her hold, 


By the living God who made me! I would soonerin 
| your bay 


Sink ship and crew and cargo, than bear this child 
away !’’ 

“Barclay of Ury” is one of the same 
poet’s most spirited ballads. Colonel David 
Barclay was far from the only soldier-Quaker. 
After the disbanding of Cromwell's troops, 
a considerable number of his officers and 
r.en joined the “ Friends.” In this we may 
find, it is thought, a reason for the frequency 
with which, in the old Quaker writings and 
spoken discourses, war-like phrases occurred; 
ot the “Sword of the Spirit,”.“ The Captain 
'who was never foiled in battie,”’ and “ not 
throwing away the shield as though it had 
never been anointed with oil.” 
routh of the most distinguished early 

was remarkable. Fox began 
|his preaching at twenty-three. James Par- 
nell died in prison at nineteen. Edward 
|Burrough (their Boanerges aeondial at 

‘venteen; George Whitehead at eighteen ; 
| William Penn at twenty-four. 

Of Edward Burrough’s many notable ad- 
ventures, > was t fol th we 

historian, Hodgson: 
quent visits to L »ndon, 
ie passed by a place where a number of rude, 
nuscular men were exh wrest- 
ling, before a multitude of idle people, who 





his 





Olle owlng, 


5 


whit 


vive in the words of the 


of his tr 


“On one 


biting feats of 
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stood gazing at them outsidea ring. He saw 
how one strong and dexterous fellow had al: 
ready thrown three others, and was waiting for 
a fourth cham pion,if any‘durst venture to enter 
the lists. At length, none being bold enough 
to try, Edward Burrough stepped within the 
ring; and looking upon the wrestler with a 
serious countenance, the man was not a little 
surprised, instead of au airy antagonist, to 
meet with a grave and awful young man. 
All stood amazed at the sight, wondering 
what would be the issue of this contest. But 
it was quite another fight that Edward aimed 
at. He began very seriously to speak to the 
bystanders, and that with such heart-piere- 
ing power, that he was heard by this mixed 
and rude multitude with no less attention 
than admiration.” 

We might fill many pages with yet more 
animated recitals, of incidents by sea and 
land. Such was the escape of Thomas Lurt- 
ing, mate of a vessel captured by Algerine 
pirates, with his crew; seizing the pirates by 
stratagem, without a drop of bloodsbed ; and 
then, at the risk of his own life, taking them 
safely to the shore of Africa, to prevent 
their capture by the Spaniards. Let us hear 
the same historian tell the rest of this story : 

“ Several times these ungrateful people at 
tempted tc rise against them, notwithstanding 
they were treated with great kindness; but 
the Christian intrepidity and prudence of the 
mate kept them from their purpose... ... 
Takirg with him two men and a boy, he put 
these ten Turks into a boat, al] loose and un 
bound, in order that, if necessary, they might 
be able to swim ashore. In order to provide 
against a sudden rising, whereby they might 
get possession of the boat, he made them sit 
in each others’ laps, the leader being the 
lowest at the stern of the boat, and he him- 
self sitting with a boat-hook in his hand on 
the bow. Thus the boat stood for the shore; 
but as they came near it, the sailors becoming 
afraid, suddenly cried out that there were 
Turks in the bushes on the shore; and the 
pirates perceiving their fright took advantage 
of it, and all rose up in the boat. But the 
mate in this emergency preserved his presence 
of mind, and with the boat-hook in his hand 
he struck the leader a smart blow, and bade 
him sit down, which he did instantly, and 
the rest followed his example. After the 
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must have occurred to them. Among those 
whom they met, was the famous chieftain 
Abd el- Kader. 

Even the fanaticisms which, in rare in- 
stances, broke out amongst the early Friends, 
had an almost heroic character; or, as in the 
fall, punishment and sad confession of James 
Naylor, a deep pathos. “I was,” said he, 
“being teken captive from the true light, 
walking in the night where none can work, as 
a wandering bird fit for a prey.” Solomon 
Eccles was, perhaps of all, the most eccentric 
in his fervent zeal. Once he went, stripped 
to the waist, and with a chafing-dish of burn- 
ing coals and sulphur on his head, into a 
popish chapel, proclaiming woe to the image- 
worshippers. Again, he challenged all the 
priests and jesuits to a trial, by fasting seven 
days and nights, and then, for seven more 
days and nights not to sleep night nor day. 
No one accepted his challenge. Benjamin 
Lay (once called the hermit of Germantown, 
near Philadelphia) actually undertook to 
fast forty days. After about three weeks, 
he became exhausted and delirious, and his 
friends fed and restored him. But, that the 
instances are so few in which any dispassion- 
ate person can charge fanaticism upon the 
early Quakers, makes a strong demarcation 
between them and the ranters of their day. 

The trial of Penn and Mead in 1670, for 
the offence of holding a Quaker meeting, has 
less of a romantic than a historical interest ; 
but it was of importance in the progress of 
modern jurisprudence, in connection with 
jury trials. Penn’s unusual ability and courage 
were here used in behalf not only of his 
own liberty, but of the security of every 
member of the commonwealth against arbi- 
trary judicial oppression * ; and each protest 
so maintained must be a step towards the 
final establishment of the normal harmony 
between Jaw and liberty. How much is due, 
in this progress, to the indomitable, yet never 
intemperate, resistance of the Quakers, it 
may be hard to estimate. 

Two of the most eminent Quakers, nota- 
ble men of their time, lived much of their 
lives in or near Philadelphia; Anthony Bene- 
zetand John Woolman. We cite one strik- 
ing though simple incident in the life of the 
former. 

On one occasion t the annual meeting of 


boat was come so near the shore that they | the Society in Philadelphia was considering, 
could easily make the land, he bid the pirates| with much difference of sentiment, the ques- 
jump out, which they did.” ition of slavery as regarded its own members. 

Very recently,a whole year was spentin Pal-| For a time it seemed doubtful which opinion 
estine by the two devoted American missionary | would predominate. At this critical moment 
Friends, Eli and Sibyl Jones. Their inter. | 
course with the natives, as described in their 
letters and subsequent discourses, was of great | 
interest; and many a picturesque scene, of | 
contact between the Old World and the New, ! 


* Sewel’s History of the Quakers, Vol. Il. p- 186. 
{ Life of Anthony Benezet, by M. R. H., Philadel- 


phia, 1867. He was one of those alluded to in 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, who welcomed the exiled 
Acadians to the Quaker City. 
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Rosenst left his seat, whieh was in an deeare| settled to persevere choongh daugers, or the 
part of the house, and presented himself, | fear of disgrace arising on my returning with- 
weeping, s,at an elevated door, with the words,| out performing this visit, might have some 
« Ethiopia shall soon stretch her hands out to| place with me. Thus I lay, full of thoughts, 
God.” The impression made upon the meet-| great part of the night, while my beloved 
ing was very powerful. | companion lay and slept by me; till the 
And John Woolman, of whom Charles | Lord, my gracious Father, who saw the con- 
Lamb, who loved the Quakers, said : “ Get | flicts of my soul, was pleased to give me 
Joha Woolman’s journal by heart ;”’ what | quietness.” Next day he was again ready to 
a quaint life was his, and what a quaint book | proceed, and “sought out and visited all the 
he wrote. Yet it has almost the terseness of | Indians hereabouts that we could meet with.” 
Thomas 4 Kempis, and sometimes the ele-| Thus he remarks on the matter of cloth- 
gance of Addison. Let us look only at aj ing: “Some, who are great, carry delicacy to 
few brief passages. Thus he gives in one sen-|a great height themselves, and yet the real 
tence, the whole account of his love, court-| cleanliness is not generally promoted. Dyes 
ship * and marriage. | being invented partly to please the eye, and 
‘“‘ About this time, believing it good for me| partly to hide dirt, I have felt in this weak 
to settle, and thinking seriously of a com-jstate, travelling in dirtiness and affected 
panion, my heart was turned to the Lord | with unwholesome scents, a strong desire that 
with desires that he would give me wisdom | the nature of dyeing cloth to hide dirt may 
to proceed therein agreeably to His will; and| be more fully considered. Real cleanness 
He was pleased to give me a well-inclined| becometh a holy people; but hiding that 
damsel, Sarah Ellis, to whom I was married | which is not clean by coloring our garments, 
the eighteenth day of the Eighth month, in the | appears contrary to the sweetness of sincerity. 
year 1749.” Through some sorts of dyes, cloth is less 
Some time later, on a missionary journey, | useful; and if the value of dyestuffs, the 
having reached an Indian settlement at| expense of dyeing, and the damage done to 
Wyoming, runners came thither, telling that! cloth, were all added together, and that ex- 
“it was war with the English ;”’ some In-| pense applied to keep all sweet and clean, 
dian warriors having just come to Wehaloos-|how much more cleanly would people be!” 
ing with two scalps. ‘Our guides took us,”’| In this scruple in favor of merely natural 
he adds, “ to the house of a very ancieut} colors, Woolman was anticipated by Benja- 
man; and soon after we had put in our bag-| min Lay and Ralph Sandiford. The eccen- 
gage, there came a man from another Indian|tricities of Lay, the “ hermit,” the site of 
house some distance off; and [I perceiving| whose cave-dwelling is yet known to some 
there was a man near the door, went out;| Philadelphians, should not obscure the fact 
and he having a tomahawk wrapped under) that he was a devoted philanthropist, whose 
his match-coat out of sight, as I area zeal, though extreme, was far from always 
him, he took it in his hand; I, however,| wanting in sagacity. He was well esteemed 
went forward, and speaking to him in a by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who once dined 
friend'y way perceived he understood some with him upon herbs and fruits, in company 
Minglish. My companion then coming out, | with Governor Richard Penn. * 
we had some talk with him concerning the| Before leaving England (where he was 
nature of our visit in these parts; and then| born), Lay waited suc scessivel y upon George 
he going into the house with us, and talking| I. and George LL., to present to each of those 
with our guides, svon appeared friendly, and| monarchs a copy of Milton’s pamphlet upon 
smoked his pipe. Though his taking the|the removal of hirelings from the Church. 
hatchet in his hand at the instant drew|Sandiford and Lay were the first, except 
near to him, had a disagreeable appearance, | William Sotheby (1712) and a few German 
I believed he had no other intent than to be| Friends} (1688), to protest against the hold- 
in readiness in case any violence was offered | ing of slaves in this country. 


tohim. ... I thought that, to all outward (To be concluded.) 
appearance, it was dangerous travelling at ——- 
this time; and was, after a hard day's jour-| Essenrrats To A Goop Orricer.—Abil- 


ney, brought into a painful exercise at night, | ity, clean hands, despatch, patience, and im- 
.. . and in distress | grew jealous of myself, partiality. — W. Penn. 
lest the desire of reputation, as a man firmly 
: ___-| *Memoir of Senlenie Ley, by Roberts Vaux. 
*A much more romantic, dian s quite aioe Philadelphia, 1815. 
love affair, was thet of Elizabett Haddon and John| + At Kreisheim, near Germantown. New England 
Estaugh, at the time of the early settlement of| Friends’ Yearly Meeting abolished slavery among 
New Jersey. This, and much else of an entertain. | its members in 1770. Philadelphia, 1776; North 
ing character, is told of in M. 8. Wood’s Social | and South Carolina, Georgia ani Maryland, 1777; 
Hours among Friends; New York, 1867. and Virginia, 1784. 
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INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 


(Continued from page 372.) 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Sect. 11. Members of the General Assem- 
bly shall, in all cases except of treason, fel- 
y, or breach of the peace, be privileged | 
from arrest during the session of the General 
Assembly, and in going to and returning from 
the same. 

Sect. 12. No power of suspending the laws | 
this Territory shall be exercised unless by 
the General Assembly or its authority. No 
retrospective Jaw, nor any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts, shall be passed. 

Sect. 13. Whenever the General Assem- 
bly shall deem it necessary to provide means 
to support the Government of the Indian 
Teiritory, it shall have power to do so; but 


ony, 


4 


01 


no revenue shall be raised not actually neces- 


sary end in accordance with law, uniform in 
. its operations throughout the Territory. 

Sect. 14. All bills making appropriations 
shal] originate in the House of Representa- 
tives; but the Senate may propose amend- 
ments or rejectthe same. All other bills may 
originate in either branch, subject to the con- 
currence or rejection of the other. 

Sect. 15. The House of Representatives 
shall have the sole power of impeaching. All 
impeachments shall be tricd by the Senate. 
When sitting for that purpose, the Senators 
shal] be on cath or affirmation, and shall be 
presiced over by the Chief Justice, and no 
person shel! be convicted without the con 

currence of two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent. 
Sect, 





16. The Governor, and all civil 
officers, shall be liable to impeachment fi r| 
any misdemeanor in office ; but judgment in 
such cases shall not extend farther than re- 
moval from office and disqualification to hold 
any office of honor, trust or profit, under this 
Government; but the party, whether con- 
victed or acquitted, shall nevertheless be lia- 
ble to indictment, trial and punishment ac- 
cording to law, as in other cases. 

Sect. 17. The salaries of all officers cre- 
ated under this Constitution, not otherwise 
provided, shall be regulated by law, but no| 
increase or diminution shall be made in the 
same during the term for which said officers 
may have been elected or appointed. 

Art. IV. Sect. 1. The Executive power 
of this Territory shall be vested in a Govern- 
or, who shall be styled the Governor of the 
Indian Territory, and whose term of service 
shall be two years, and until his successor 
shall have been elected and qualified. He 
shall be elected by the qualified electors of 
each nation, on the first Wednesday in April, 
at the usual places of holding elections of the 
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of Governor shall be sealed up and directed 
to the Secretary of the Territory, who shall 
open and publish them in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives in joint 
session assembled. The person having the 
highest number of votes shall be declared 
Governor by the President of the Senate ; 
but if twoor more shal] be equal and highest in 
votes, then one of them thal! be chosen by the 
majority of votes by joint ballot of both 
Houses of the General Assembly. 

Sect. 2. The manner of conducting and 
determining contested elections shall be di- 
rected by law. 

Sect. No person shall be eligible tot) 
office of Governor who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty years. 

Sect. 4. Whenever the office of Governor 
shall become vacant by death, resignation, 
removal from office or otherwise, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall exercise the office 
until another Governor shall be duly quali- 
fied. In case of the death, resignation, re- 
moval from office or other disqualification of 
the President of the Senate so exercising the 
office of Governor, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives shall fill the office until 
the President of the Senate shall have been 
chosen and qualified to act as Governor. 

Sect. 5. VYhe Governor shall receive at 
stated times, for his services, a compensation 
to be fixed by law, which shall be neither 
increased nor diminished during the period 
f-r which he shall have been elected; nor 
shall he receive, within that period, other 
emolument from the Indian Territory. 

Sect. 6. The Governor shall, from time 
to time, give to the General Assembly infor- 
mation in writing of the state of the Govern- 
ment, and recommend to its consideration 
such measures as he may deem expedient, 
and shall take care that the laws be faithful- 
ly executed. 

Sect. 7. 


9 
ow. 


The Governor, on extraordinary 
occasions, may, by proclamation, convene the 
General Assembly at the seat of government, 
to legislate upon such matters only as he may 
recommend. 

Sect. 8. When vacancies occur in offices, 
the appointment of which is vested in the 
Govenor by and with the consent of the 
Senate, he shall have power to fill such va- 
cancies by commission, which shall expire at 
the end of tke next session of the General 
Assembly. 

Sect. 9. The Governor may grant pardons 
and respites, and remit fines for offences 
against the laws of this Territory, and shall 
commission all officers who shall be appoint- 
ed or elected to office under the laws of the 
Territory. 

Sect. 10. Every bill which shall have 
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passed both Houses of the General Assembly 
shall be presented to the Governor; if he ap-| 
prove, he shall sign it; if not, he shall re 
turn it, with his objections, to the House in 
which it may have originated, which’ 
shall enter the objections at large upon the 
journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, af-| 
ter such reconsideration, two-thirds’ of the 
members present shall agree to pass the bill, 
it shall be sent with the objections to the other 
House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered; if approved by two-thirds of 
members present of that House, it shall 
come a law; but in such case the votes 
both Houses shall be determined by yeas and 
nays: 


} 
re 


t 
he- 
1e of 
and the names of the members voting 
for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the journals of each House respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned by the Go 
ernor within five days (Sundays excepte 
aiter it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall become a law in like manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the General Assem 
bly, by their adjournment, prevent its return, 
in which case it shall be a law, unless sent 
back within three days after their next meet 
ing. ‘ 
Sect. 11. There shall 
said Territory who shall be ay 


v 
} 
A 


be a Secretary ot 
pointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of th: 
Senate, and who shall hold his office for two 
years, and whose duties shall 
by law. He shall also act as Treasurer 
the Territory until otherwise provided. B 
fore entering upon his duties as Treasurer, 
he shall give bond with such sureties as may 
be required by law. No money shall 
drawn from the Treasury but by warrant 
from the Governor, and in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law. There shall also 
be appointed in like manner one Marshal, 
who shall have power to appoint such depu- 
ties as may be authorized. There shall lik 
wise be appointed one Attorney General and 
two District Attorneys, whose duties an 
terms of office shall be defined by law. 

Sect. 12. All commissions shall be in the 
name and by the authority of the India: 
Territory, and be sealed with the seal and 
signed by the Governor, aad attested by the 
Secretary of the Territory. 


(To be concluded.) 


1 a 
be preseriped 


be 


by 


a 
For Friends’ Review 
TONE IN PREACHING. 
It is so desirable that any one who has a 
message to deliver from his Lord, should not 
mar it, or interpose any obstacle to its due ef- 


tion called to the importance of avoiding all 
such singularity and mannerism in preaching 
as only amuse the careless or surprise and 
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pain the intelligent. If one speak either too 
loud er too low to be heard with comfort, or 


'too fast to be followed, if his tones do not 


give the impression of a man speaking “ with 
simplicity and in earnest,” if he follow the 
faulty manner of good men who have gone 
before him, mistakenly associating that man- 
ner with their virtues, let judicious hear- 
ers, especially the elders in the Church, kindly 
point out his errors, and let him receive grate- 
fully the suggestions which are designed only 
to make him a more efficient 
harvest-field of his Lord. 
While, however, every one who 


laborer in the 
7 is called 
to public service should seek to perform it in 
the most fit and seemly manner, I trust that 
no dedicated servant will feel discouragement 
in consequence of any real supposed 
ficiencies in his merely outward utterance and 
appearance. The of the apostles 
was called “in bodily presence weak, and in 
speech contemptible.” The message ot the 
Lord will make its way, His word will have 
free course and be glorifie 3 feeble 
the instrument. As hearers, I trust all 
feel that we have something better to do than 
dwell in votce, dic- 
tion, and that if we not all, it is 
only to aid in their correc far as they 
are avoidable. At th ix right 
for the speaker to remet it is Im- 
portant tha » should give young or tl 
careless and unconcerned as litt 
possible to divert t thoug 
great trutns tnat 

Further t 
travagant and 


or Uc- 


greatest 


owever 
ve 
upon err 


ra 


manner, or 


t m at 
jen) at 


it 


» tne 
heir 
ne is procia 


the tes 


not 
unnatural 

the opposit 

ker in 
rtain 
in 
and 


self possess 

a lyceum or 
amount ev 
the expression of strong and deep te 
its entire absence 
rather 


song of rusti 


un of “ tone” at times is natural 


shill, 
may a mark of co.aness 


nt. The 


3 in reading poetry 


than of refinem very sing- 


Sprig 


vs Irom 


ia correct natural impulse,-wh 


is that it is pot controlled 
good taste. Let u 


not den) 

possible, in strains of rapt « 

recitation of 

the speaker to be carried up to the chant or 


' 1 


lvrie bursts of Holy Writ, for 


‘spiritual song which was sometimes heard, 
| under the influence of the Holy Spirit, in the 


assemblies of the apostolic churches. I think 
I have once or twice heard something of this 
sort in our own assemblies. But nothing in 
manner could be more painful tian an uaau- 


an 


| thorized attempt at such singing. 
fect by any affectation or defective utterance | 

0) \ 
on his own part, that I am glad to see atten- 


So far as rules can be given, they would 
probably be something like these: (1) Let 
no one withhold the message clearly given 
him, from any fear of criticism upon his mode 
of delivering it; (2) When speaking in the 
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assembly, let no one think of his voice or 
style further than to cherish a general pur- 
pose and desire to present what he has to say 
in a simple, straightforward, earnest, and effect- 
ive mauner. Tuomas CHASE. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 11, 1871. 


Tue Enerossinc Toeme.—The world has 
grown familiar with horrors. 
the locomotive and the steamship is no longer 
sufficient to satisfy the morbid appetite for 

‘* Every day’s report 

Of wrong and ou‘rage with which earth is filled.”’ 
When the sun flings off night’s drapery, “ re- 
joicing as a strong man to run his race,” his 
beams reveal scenes far more hideous than 
night : 

‘*The dying, 
Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 
Scorched with the death-thirst and writhing in 

vain.”’ 


For months past the people of the nations 
have watched for the rumors conveyed by 
the all but supernatural speed of the sub- 
marine cable, till the genera] mind is sated 
with the awful, and the mutilation and de 
struction of a hundred thousand men in a 
day, the desolation of cities and 
inces, the wailings of the horror-stricken, the 
cries of the famishing and the despairing, 


prov- 


become too common-place to excite any keen- 
ness of sympathy, and create less impression 
than a solitary murder nearer home, or some 
And 
now that a check (may the Lord grant that 
it be not merely temporary) 


isolated case of suffering or wrong. 


has been put 
upon carnage, what a picture remains of the 
result of war! The blessed orb of day, as 
he climbs the heavens in glory, looks down 
upon 


‘*The weltering fields of the tombless dead, 

And sees worms of the earth, fowls of the air, 
Beasts of the forest, all gathering there, 

All regarding men as their prey, 

All rejoicing in his decay,’’ 

upon the wide-spread desolate domain of 
horror, upon cities, villages and villas burned 
or ruined, civilization turned backward, the 
premature graves of the gifted sons of science 
on whom the hopes of the next generation 
largely depended, the wasted accumulations 
(material and intellectual) of centuries, the 
trophies of art destroyed, the hopes of har- 
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The speed of | 








vest annihilated, pestilence, suffering, des- 
pondency, “ men’s hearts failing them from 
fear,” home-comfort a forgotten phrase, the 
aged, and feeble, and the infantile wandering 
houseless,—and all this brought wittingly 


j}about by beings created in the image of the 


infinitely loving All-Father “ whose tender 
mercies are over all His works,” and who 
delights to make t.e course of nature sub- 
servient to His benevolent purpose of filling 
the earth with food and gladness ! 

What a bill of indictment have the advo- 
cates of peace to present against the demon 
of war! In response to such indictment 
what has the fiend to plead ? 

As we take our seat to commune with our 
readers upon the subject which occupies 
much of their thoughts and ours, what we 
would say appears unspeakable, or to have 
been spoken before. Periodicals not a few, 
devoted exclusively or mainly to the advo- 
cacy of peace, and the 
Peace Association in their widely extended 
tract distribution, have told the truth fully, 
almost exhaustively, proclaiming and demon- 
strating that 


our Friends of 


‘* War is a game which, were the people wise, 

Kings could not play at;’’ 
and the Apostle James has honestly traced 
all wars and fightings to their source in evil 
lusts that war in our members, the conquer- 
ing of which is essential to the establishment 
of peace. The soul impressed with this 
great theme exclaims in reverent awfulness : 
“ How long, oh Lord, how long ?” marveling 
when He will make wars to cease to the ends 


of the earth. 


We thankfully rejoice that the Society of 
Friends has always maintained the peaceable 
position which must characterize the con- 
sistent followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
he was reviled, reviled 
again, when he suffered, he threatened pot, 
but committed himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously,” and whose rightful title is THE 
PRINCE OF Peace. By many weighty epis- 
tles and official advices, and by the eloquent 
language of conduct and patient suffering 
for the testimony’s sake, Friends have per- 
formed a noble mission as witnesses and 
sometimes as martyrs to the truth. When 
carnage has been fiercest, their voice of 


“who, when not 
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pleading has been uttered. 


To-day’s /e-| considering the poor: may He remember 
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view presents a seasonable and uncontro-|them in time of trouble, and make all their 
vertible address in advocacy of peace, just | bed in their sickness. 


issued by Friends of Great Britain, for which 


we ask a thoughtful perusal, hoping that our| means be forthcoming, 
readers will take care to have it copied into parts of France. 


local papers and widely circulated. 

We testify against war: 
non-combatants: we withhold our quota to- 
ward military expenses: let us not fail to 
guard our hearts against the lusts and pas- 
sions which, when developed, lead to breaches 
of the peace, and, like our holy Exemplar, 
committing the keeping of our souls to Him 
in well doing, cultivate love which seeketh no 
ill to its neighbor, and pray to be imbued 
with “the peaceable spirit and wisdom of 
Jesus.” 

Never, surely, was a generation of men who 
had stronger demonstrations than have the 
present of the biessedness of peace and the 
curseduess of war. How benign the one, 
how cruel and blasting, how hateful in origin, 
how ungodly in its career, how baleful in its 
consequences the other. 


—er- 


Tae War Victrms.—This subject seems 
too copious to grasp or to set forth before our 
readers. In saying this, it is of course im- 


The work goes on. It is designed, if the 
to extend aid to other 
The purchase of seed corn 
and of steam cultivators is contemplated, and 


we are resolute | two Friends have been detailed to examine 


the surroundings of Metz to ascertain its 
adaptability to the use of steam ploughs, &c. 


| It is found that many persons are willing to 


pay the cost of having their land thus 
ploughed. As horses are extinct, or nearly 
so, this is the only possibility of a harvest. 
Among the beneficent measures we may 
mention the daily distribution of soup to 400 


persons at Pont a Mousson—the employment 


of women in various places in knitting stock- 
ings (wool and knitting needles being pro- 
vided )—the distribution of a great number of 
garments (between 4,000 and 5,000 specified 
in one letter from Augusta Fry to the Com- 
mittee. ) 


The following passage from the fifth report 
of the Committee showe how very lovely, in 
the eyes of the “ war victims,” is a practical 
example of the peace principle : 


“The certificate, in three languages (English, 
French, and German), furnished to each of the 


plied that the distress existing, the wide- Commissioners, appears, by the common consent of 
spread destitution and agony, are greater than |#ll of them, to have been universaily read with 


es 8 
men now living have ever known. Although} q 


“the red right hand of slaughter” is at pres- 
ent stayed, the evil multiplies and intensifies, | 
faster, as we may conclude, than relief can 
be administered. Yet noble and generous 


reat interest, sometimes mingled with surprise and 
dmiration, at its declaration as to the unchristian 
character of all war, and the brotherhood of all men. 
On this subject Charles Elcock, in his letter of the 
26th ult., writes thus: ‘ You can have but a small 
idea of the way in which the certificate opens peo- 
ple’s hearts to us. They seem as if they could 
searcely credit it when they hear there is a Society 


sympathy has been called forth, and personal | which is against all war, both for offence and de- 


efforts have been made by some of our dear 


fence; and tears fill their eyes in reading it. To- 
day five or six asked if they ufight sign mine after 


transatlantic Friends which are in keeping] they had read it It is, indeed, a touching sight to 
with the spirit and the deeds of the good|*** bow they listen. Even in the heagitae eager 


queries are put as to how we have been able to re- 


Samaritan, and the precept of our Lord, who | fuse being made soldiers, &c., and whether we have 


said: “ Do likewise.” The receipts of the 


been punished, and how, and did we then yield? And 
on hearing these answered, and the excellence of 


London Committee up to the close of last love pointed out, the tears would trickle down their 
year have exceeded $100,000, and the Friends | faces, as they said they never thought of such a 


who, to insure the wise distribution of the 
bounty, have gone to the scenes of dis. 
tress, have literally taken their lives in their 
hands. One precious woman Friend died from 
disease contracted there, and three other 


thing before.’ ”’ 


samanmnlataliinpecias 

Mount Lesanon.—The lines in the pres- 
ent number were forwarded by our friend Eli 
Jones, who says: 


“T conclude from the initials and from her 


Friends of this devoted band have been, and ability asa writer, that they are from the pen 


we fear are still, severely ill. May the blessing | of Augusta Mentor Mott, sister of Elizabeth 
ef the Lord rest upon all these who are thus| Maria Thompson, who succeeds that noble 
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woman in her work at the foot and upon the 
sides of the grand old mountain, so rich in 
sacred and historical interest.” 


~~ — 
DIED. 


NICHOLSON.—At Belvidere, Perquimans Co., N. 
C., Ellen M., wife of Josiah Nicholson, in ber 38th 
year; a beloved Minister of Piney Woods Monthly | 
Me eting. 

RHOADS.— On the 18th of First month, 1871, in 
*hiladelphia, Edward Rhoads, M.D., aged 29 years: 
& member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting for the | 
Western District, and son of our vaiued Friend 
Samuel Rhoads, former editor of Friends’ Review. | 

BROWNELL.—On the 22d of Twelfth month, | 
1&70, David 8., son of Sands and Hannah M. Brow 
nell, aged 22 years; a member of Spring Creek 
Monthly Meeting. Iowa. For some time before his 
death this dear Friend felt the need of a Saviour, 
saying: 
health 





‘*There is no true enjoyment either in| 


or sickness without religion.’’ Near the! 


close, casting himself without reserve on the Lord’s | 
in | 


mercy, he was 


Jesus ;”’ 


enabled to **T can trust 
and with a smile passed calmly away. 

PURVIANCE.—Near Smithfield, Ohio, on the 7th 
of First month, 1871, Willie H., infant son of Evan 
H. and Lydia B. Purvianee. 

TUCKER.—In Mansfield, Mass., on the 15th of 
Eleventh month, 1870, Phebe Tucker (a widow), in | 
her 88th year; a beloved member of Smithfield | 
Monthly Meeting, R. I. 

RU BUTTUM.—On the 16th of Sixth month, 1870, | 
at Bloomingdale, Parke Co., Ind , Laban Rubottom, | 
aged 45 years; a member of Bloomfield Monthly | 
Meeting. During his lingering illness, he often | 
spoke of the contrast between the warming influ 
ence of the love of God in his soul, and the cold | 
consolations of a life of sin and iniquity. He was, 
enabled to await his change with calmness, and to 
feel an increase of joy and peace as his end drew 
pear, for Which he was enabled to praise the Lord. 

TAYLOR.—At her residevce in New Market, 
Frederick Co., Md., on the 22d of Twelfth month, 
1870, Rebecca P., widow of Isaac P. Taylor, of| 
Philadelphia, in the 76th year of her age. Although 
this dear Friend was situated at a remote distance 
from ber meeting, and thereby debarred the privi- 
lege of assembling for worship and discipline, she 
was a consistent member, avd manifested by her| 
daily walk, her kind and gentle demeanor, that she 
was a dise ple of the meek and ‘owly Jesus. She 
was attacked with parslysis while sitting at the 
‘ipner-table on the 17th of the month, and immedi- 
ately deprived of speech; yet, her undeviating | 
Christian life, avd the beautiful serenity which 
rested upon her brow, left no rocm for fear or doubt 
respecting the spirit, which had trusted in the Lord 
our righteousness. 

CHAtMAN:’—On the 17th of Seventh month, 
1870, Martha Chapman, in the 85th year of her 
age; a member and Elder of Alum Creek Monthly | 
Meeting, Ohio. She was a nother in Israel, ever| 
ready to rejoice with them that did rejoice, and 
weep with them that wept 

WOOD.--On the 2d of First month, 1871, at the | 
residence of ber son, Thomas Wood, Elizabeth, | 
relict of the late Daniel Wood, in the 73d year of | 
her age; a member and judicious Elder of Alum | 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Afier it became ap 
parent that the brief and painful illness of our dear 
friend would terminate her life, she was unable to 
express much concerning her prospect, often asking 
for quiet, being evidently gathered into secret heart- 
searching, and waiting upon the Lord. She ex-| 


say, 








| peace ; 


| following distinguished texts : 


jand invariably to the point. 
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borted her friends to “‘ bind on the sandals of faith- 
fulness,’’ adding, ‘‘ It is the only way to grow in 
grace.’ She also pressed upon them the duty of 
visiting the afflicted, saying, ‘‘ There is great need 
of it.’ The principles and testimonies of the So- 
ciety of Friends were ever very dear to her heart 
She believed them to be founded in the truth, and 
prayerfully desired their unswerving mainte: ance. 


| She was an example of faithfulness in the atten?- 


ance of our religious meetings, a privilege she 
greatly prized, where her revereot and weighty de- 
portment gave evidence that she was a spiritual 
worshipper. Shrinking and unobtrusive in her 


| pature, she sought and loved retirement, in which 


she felt there was greatest safety. During her long 
life, in which trial and suffering were much her 
portion, she meekly and faithfully performed her 


| part in the church and private circle in gentleness 


of spirit, and has left to her bereaved family and 
fri-nds the sweet assurance that her end was 
constraining them to the testimony that her 


| *memory is blessed.’’ 


BOOK NOTICE, 

Siz Books of the Eneid of Virgil. With Ex- 
planatory Notes and a Vocabulary. By 
fhomas Chase, M.A., Professor of Philol- 
ogy in Haverford College, Member of the 
American Oriental and American Philo- 
sophical Societies, ete. Philadelphia: El- 
dredge & Bro., 1871. (Price by mail, post- 
paid, $1.25.) 

An edition of the whole Aneid (twelve 
Books), by Prof. Chase, has previously been 
brought to the notice of our readers. There 
is no text of Virgil in the accuracy of which 
we have greater confidence. What Tischen- 


|dorf has done to restore the purity of the 


Greek text of the New Testament, Ribbeck 
has done for the text of Virgil. He has not, 
however, been servilely tollowed by the 
scholar under whose competent hand th 
present neat edition is admirably prepared. 
For every word has undergove careful com- 
parison with the corresponding words of the 
Hayne’s, Wag- 
ner’s, Conington’s, Ludewig’s; and frequent 
comparison with other standard authorities 
also. The rare discrimination in matters of 
classical scholarship which has passed its 
trustworthy judgment upon the readings of 
those masters, has educed a harmony, con 
sistency, and beauty in the present Virgilian 
text which has been gratifying to scholars in 
this country. In the commentary, the notes 
are models of fulness in brevity, very clear, 
Where many 
editions of Virgil have from time to time been 
used in instruction, this is the first whose 
notes the teacher could with satisfaction re- 
quire pupils thoroughly to learn, together 
with the reading of the sublime epic itself. 
Rare and choice information also concerning 
Latin verse and translation is given to stu- 
dents, which they would not find elsewhere. 
And to enhance the usefulness of the work 
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very y valusbly, a new dictionary of Vv irgil has 
been with careful labor prepared by the 
editor, containing, often by happy choice of 
English, every appropriate meaning of every 
Latin word in this edition. In short, it is 
our unavoidable opinion, on experience of 
several other editions, that this is the best 
avd most convenient school edition of Virgil 
published. 


CORRESPON DE 


My dear friend Wm. J. Allinson : 

The papers in the Review on the National 
Congress of Peenologists are very interesting 
and valuable. I am particularly struck with 
the proposition for the change of name of our 
penal establishments from Prison to Reform- 
atory. The higher conception of the purpose 
and function of such institutions which this 
change implies, indicates a great advance in 
social science, and a nearer approach to the 
true Christian standard. It does not necessi 
tate any less perfect provision than at present 
for the protection of society from the hope- 
lessly depraved ; but it rebukes the too hasty 
judgment that any are in this hopeless state, 
and it breathes the spirit of Him who came 
to seek and to save that which was lost. 
Prisons have too often been the very nurseries 
of crime. It is gratifying to see good men 
earnest to give them exactly the opposite 
character. The record of the Soc iety of 
Friends in the whole matter of prison reform 
is an honorable one. I desire the encourage- 
ment of those who, moved by love for their 
Master and their fellow-men, are now actively 
laboring in this good cause. T. C. 
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MaAryvitie, E. Tenyesseg, Ist mo. 25th. 

Friends at this place are obliged to 

hold their meetings in the Presbyterian meet- 
ing-house. This is almost the only thing we 
can do, unless we suffer our meetings to drop, 
which we dare not do, in view of our great re- 
sponsibility, although it is humiliating to be 
thus dependent upon a Society by whom our 
religious views and the ground of them are 
only partially understood. Our membership 
is small (at present only sixty-eight), and 
poor weak human nature shrinks from such 
publicity ; but does not the dear Redeemer’s 
cause demand that, trusting alone in Him, we 
should thus publicly bear our testimony to all 
those precious Gospel truths which the Son 
of God came to establish? The weather does 
not admit of the holding of our meetings in 
the open air. Our First-day meeting is held 
at 2 o’clock P.M. The attendance last First- 
day was 150, of whom 100 were not members. 
There is great need (for the interest of the 
Church) of a meeting-house here. Friends 
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of the neighborhood are doing all ‘they can 
to meet the necessity, and we expect to raise 
$1,000, although I do feel that most are 
doing more than their circumstances will jus- 
tify. Several Friends give $150 a piece, the 
total of whose possessions does not exceed 
$2,000. Those who have no home paid for, 
pay from $25 to $50. Two men, not mem- 
bers, who have no property, engage to pay 
$25 each, which they have to earn at low 
wages. Some of these cases touch my heart. 

If we can do no better we must build 
small wooden house, that will virtually shut 
out the public, though we especially wish to 
accommodate them. Ask all dear Friends 
to pray for us, that our faith fail not, and 
that meekness and humility may constantly 
be the clothing of our minds. 

Dear Isaac Robson had a meeting at Little 
River (about six miles distant), since which 
two Friends have held meetings there, and 
several appear to be convinced of Friends’ 
principles. 


From the Annual Monitor for 1871. 
A BRIEF MEMORIAL OF JOSIAH FORSTER, AN 
; ELDER, AGED 83 YEARS. 
(Concluded from page 376.) 

Fourth month 5th, 1848. “I went yester- 
day with Samuel Gurney to the Pa of 
Guizot’s mother, a worthy Christian; in her 
old age she followed him in his flight to E ng- 
land. Duchatel and Gabriel Delessert were 
there; very few beside. 
of the instability of human power, thus to see 
mep, high in authority a short time since, ex- 
iles in ‘this land, suddenly despoiled of all 
their influence. I called on Guizot on See- 
ond-day; he is brought down. I disapprove 
of his doings about Tabiti, his want of firm- 
ness in the abolition of slavery, of his coun- 
tenancing the Spanish marriages, and of the 
vexatious treatment of — —_ ned, re- 
ligious congregations in Franc But he has 
often been kind to me in that country, and I 
feel for him now.’ 

Seventh month 20th, 1854. “ How varied 
are the circumstances of the true believers in 
the Lord Jesus! The true members of His 
Church are to be found among Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Indepen- 
dents, Friends, and others. They may not 
know each other, but they are all known to 
the blessed Head of the Church. They differ 
from one another in their views of discipline, 
and on some points of doctrine, but they all 
appeal to Holy Scripture as the divinely au- 
thorized record of the way of life and salva- 
tion. How incumbent upon them it is to 
love one another, as brethren in Christ! And 
this they can do, whilst everyone is fully per- 
suaded in his own mind of that, to which it 
is right for him to adhere.” 


It is a striking proof 
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1855, Ninth month 13th. “ To none, I be- 
lieve, are the Holy Scriptures so truly pre- 
cious, as to him who is the furthest advanced 
in the Christian course; to him they are an 
exhaustless mine of wealth. The freshness 
with which they are brought home to him, is 
a delightful confirmation that they truly come 
from God. But there is a state of mind in 
which some may think, that every act of the 
religious man is to be measured or determined 
by some specific passage of Scripture. Is 
there not in that state a danger of mistaking 
the means for the end? The Scriptures are 
an invaluable treasure, in that they are the 
appointed means of making known to man- 
kind the glorious truths which they contain. 
But it is the Spirit of God which can alone 
change the evil heart of man. It is Christ 
who is the light of the world—the life of 
man. And is it not to be feared that with 
some professors of faith in Christ, there is to 
much of a resting in the knowledge of Scrip- 
tural truths, rather than an earnestness of 
soul to know the heart cleansed of every de- 
filement, by the application of them through 
the power of the Spirit.” 

Fourth month 28th, 1865. “The sudden 
death, on this day two weeks, of the President 
of the United States, by the hand of an assas- 
sin, has greatly distressed me. For a few 
hours I could not bring the mind to a simple 
acquiescence with the will of the Most High, 
in permitting this solemn event. In his un 
merited kindness and pity, I am much easier 
to-day.” 

Sixth mo. 4th, 1865. “I think of Friends 
in America with warm desires, now that peace 
is restored in the land, that their daily walk 
may not only give evidence of gratitude to the 
Lord for this great blessing, but that their lives 
and conversation may prove the sincerity of 
their thanksgiving and of their faith in Him.” 

Recounting His many mercies, he writes 
under date Ninth month 3d, 1865: “ How 
great has been my enjoyment of the kindness, 
the confidence, and the society of many, who 
have sought to be devoted servants of their 
Saviour and Redeemer! What a large 
amount of health has been my portion! I 
have been tempted neither with riches nor 
with poverty. I have had the privilege of 
most kind and watchful and tender Christian 
parents ; not taken from me in my youth, but 
living to a good old age, and dying in the 
faith and hope of the Gospel. A most pre- 
cious, loving, faithful wife, brothers and sis 
ters who have loved me, and been loved by 
me, and who have been treated by others 
with respect and honor. Well may I say, 
Thou hast, O Lord, crowned me with loving 
kindness and tender mercies! In the multi- 
tude of my thoughts within me, ought Thy 
comforts to delight my soul.” 


A serious illness which confined him to the 
house for many weeks in the beginning of 
1870, greatly impaired his strength, and left 
effects from which he never entirely recov- 
ered. As the spring advanced he was able 
to resume his usual occupations, and his 
friends encouraged the hope that he would 
be yet spared to them a little longer. He 
was able to take his accustomed part in most 
of the deliberations of the last Yearly Meet- 
ing in London, and to attend to the engage- 
ments of several important committees. On 
the 15th of the Sixth month he accompanied 
a deputation of the Anti-Slavery Society to 
Lord Clarendon, on the subject of the con- 
tinuance of Slavery in Cuba. The aged 
Christian and the veteran statesman met for 
the last time; in less than two weeks from 
that interview, both finished their earthly 
course on the morning of thesame day. How 
much have they each been mercifully spared ! 
How little could either of them foresee the 
violent convulsion that was so soon to spread 
ruin and desolation over the fairest countries 
of Europe, and to bring distress and anguish 
to thousands of homes! “It is touching to 
think,” writes a correspondent, “that it is 
scarcely a fortnight since I went with the 
Anti-Slavery Society’s deputation to Lord 
Clarendon. Our dear aged friend would go 


up all those long stairs into the new Foreign 


Office ; I helped him up step by step. Lord 
Clarendon shook hands with him warmly, 
and said there were few who had worked 
longer in the Arti-Slavery cause, than Josiah 
Forster and himself. At the end of the inter- 
view, Josiah Forster thanked Lord Claren- 
don for the part he had always taken, in up- 
holding England’s testimony against slavery ; 
and having succeeded thus far, he trusted that 
now, at the verge of general success, England’s 
influence would be steadily used in the utter 
extinction of this baleful traffic throughout 
the world. At the close of the interview, | 
helped him part of the way down stairs, leav- 
ing him, as he wished to call at the Privy 
Council to see his nephew, William Edward.” 
On the 20th he was, for the last time, at 
the meeting of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. A question in 
which he felt a very lively concern, and which 
had caused him some anxiety, was about to 
be discussed. He availed himself of the per- 
mission of the chairman, to make the ob- 
servations he had to offer, without rising 
from his seat. “They were pervaded,” say 
the Committee in a memorial subsequently 
published, “by that tone of holy gratitude 
and love so familiar to the Committee; and 
he expressed his thankfulness that a result 
had been obtained in connection with the 
work of the Society, so entirely in unison 
with bis own present wishes and prayers.” 
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On the following Fourth- day, he: 22d, a 
small sub-committee, in connection with the 
business of the Yearly Meeting, met at his 
house. The interview proved almost too 
much for his strength, but on the following 
morning he attended the Mid-week Meeting | 
as usual; and the next day, Sixth-day, the 
24th, he wrote three letters to America. This 
last effort exhausted him, and it was with dif- 
fieulty that he was helped to his chamber. 
Erysipelas supervened ; his little remaining 
strength rapidly f failed : and early on Second- | 
day morning, the 27th of the Sixth month, 
he quietly breathed his last. The interment 
took place at Winchmore Hill, on the 2d of 
the Seventh month, the day on which he 
would have completed his 88th year. It was 
largely attended by his friends from various 
parts, including a deputation from the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 

Born a few months previously to the recog- 
nition by this country of the Independence of 
the United States, and seven years before the 
breaking out of the great French Revolution, 
the recollections of his early manhood were 
associated with the awful ravages of war on 
the European Continent under the First Na- 
poleon ; and amidst the sanguinary conflicts | 
of more recent times, his mind seemed almost | 
instinctively to recur to the deep impressions | 
left upon it, by the cruelties of such generals | 
as Massena and Suwarrow,—to the “ burning | 
of Moscow, and to the dreadful hardships of| 
the war in Saxony, and other neighboring | 
countries, in the years 1812 and 1813.”| 
Though not yet nine years old at the decease | 
of John W esley, he was for upwards of fifty | 
years the c tempore ary of Rowland Hill and 
of William Wilbe rforce, and for many years 
the friend and associate of Thomas Clarkson, 
Zachary Macaulay, aud others no less earnest 
in the struggle against slavery. Though not 
himself present at the formation of the Brit-| 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, he would often 
recur with pleasure to his distinct recollection 
of it, and asa young man was well acquainted 
with the three Friends who formed part of 
the original Committee, Wilson Birkbeck, the 
brother-in-law of his early friend Joseph Gur- 
ney Bevan,—Robert Howard, the father of 
Luke Howard,—and Joseph Smith, whose 
wife was the sister of his valued friend Mary 
Stacey. Elder by several years than the late 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton and Joseph John 
Gurney, he esteemed his intercourse with 
them, and with William Allen, Joseph Sturge, 
Peter Bedford, and others like-minded, one of 
his greatest privileges. Josiah Forster was 
thus une of the few remaining links, which 
united the present with a forme r generation 
He “ rests from his labors ;” but the recollec- 
tion of his humility fhis faith, his loving spirit, 
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his active seal his firmness in upholding 
the truth, his life- long dedication to the cause 
of his Lord and Master, will live in the hearts 
of many as a precious memorial. Let it be 
accepted as a testimony, not to him, but to 
the power of that redeeming grace, which con- 
tinues from age to age the one unfailing suf- 
ficiency of the children of God ; and may all 
who have known and loved him, or who may 
hereafter hear or read of him, be impressed 
as deeply as he was, under the teaching of 
the same Spirit, with the great and indispen- 





| sable lesson to which, were he still amongst 


us, he could point as the great lesson which 


| he had been taught in his lengthened life. 


“I write it reverently and thankfully,” 
(such are his words in his “ Note Book,’ 
under date Sixth month 29th, 1856), “ that I 
have nothing whatever to look to, but the 
full and free mercy of God in Christ washing 


|away my sins in His most precious blood. 


It is with a heart overflowing with gratitude, 
that I desire to acknowledge, at this hour, 
that I confide in that great salvation, and 
wholly commit myself unto my Father in 
heaven, in and through the Lord Jesus and 
the Holy Bpirit—one God, blessed for ever.” 


-—~<er- io 
For Friends’ Review. 


“COME TO JESUS JUST AS YOU ARE.” 

This form of Christian appeal or invitation 
has excited some remark of late in the col- 
umns of the Review, but there is one view in 
reference to it which seems hardly enough 
considered. 

This invitation is never addressed to the 
thoughtless, unconvicted sinner. Every reader 
of the Bible knows that such will not come to 
Jesus, until they become thoughtful and con- 
victed. They are therefore not asked to come 
“just as they are.” 

But when, through the infinite mercy of 
God, they are made uneasy and unhappy 
on account of sin, when their nest is stirred, 
when they begin to thirst, then surely it is 
Scriptural to cry to them :, “ Ho, every one 


| that thirsteth, come ye to the waters ;” delays 


are dangerous, wait not to make yourselves 
worthy, “but come just as you are, with the 
felt galling burden of sin, to Him who only 
can speak to your condition. Repent, that 
is, turn ; and come to Jesus. en Bs 
aetnibas 
WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
An Address from the Religious Society of Friends in 
Great Britain on the Present War. 

The present is a solemn crisis in the history 
of the world. Our hearts are filled with 
grief at the appalling waste of human life, 
at the amount of wretchedness and woe, 
which, within the brief space of a few months, 
two of the principal nations of Europe, in 
the face of professing Christendom, have de- 
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liberately inflicted upon each other. The 
awful conflict is still going on between men 
acknowledging the same Father in Heaven, 
and who still avow allegiance to Him who 
said, “ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other.” —Jchn xiii. 35, 

When we think of all the agony of this 
mutual slaughter, and of the sufferings of 
thousands of the aged, the widows and the 
fatherless, consequent upon it, whose prop- 
erty has been ravaged or destroyed, and 
whose homes have been made desolate, as 
some amongst us have witnessed to our deep 
sorrow, we are ready to exclaim, Is this 
Christianity? Is it for this that the counsels 
of infinite love have been working for ages, 
and that the Son of God suffered and died ? 
And if the strongest possible negative 
must be given to these questions, the 
inquiry may well arise, Upon whom does the 
guilt of these tremendous iniquities fall ? 
It is not for us to pass judgment upon the 
actors in this vast tragedy. Their responsi- 
bility can only be measured by the Great 
Searcher of Hearts. But we would, with 
the earnestness which the gravity of the 
subject demands, invite all who profess the 
name of Christ seriously to examine how far 
they are themselves sharing in that responsi- 
bility, by upholding or sanctioning a course 
of practice which makes such a state of 


things possible. 

We would not here enter upon the ques- 
tion whether war may be justified on grounds 
which might have been consistently taken by 


heathen nations. Our present inquiry is a 
very simple one: Is war consistent with the 
spirit or the obligations of Christianity ? 

The promise to the Patriarchs, which as 
Christiaus we believe to be fulfilled in and 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, is one of 
blessing for “all the families of the earth.’ 
And as it becomes more distinctly defined in 
the predictions of David, of Isaiah, and of 
the other Hebrew prophets, “ peace”—even 
“abundance of peace ””—is again and again 
associated with the Messiah’s universal and 
perpetual dominion. (Ps. Ixxii. 7,8.) He 
is declared to be “the Prince of Peace, of 
the increase of whose government and peace 
there shall be no end.” The promise is not 
for individuals or for churches only. Out 
of the mouths of two inspired witnesses, and 
in almost the same language, peace under 
the Messiah is proclaimed to the nations of 
the earth. “They shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
inghooks. Nation shall not lift up sword| 
against nation, neither shall they learn war | 
any more.” (Mic. iv. 3; Isa. ii. 4.) Are 
these reiterated assurances without meaning 
or does not the promise imply corresponding 
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sbligations, affecting not merely the conduct 
of individuals, but that of nations also ? 
And when, after long years of waiting, the 
fulness of time was accomplished, an anthem 
burst forth at the announcement of the New 
Dispensation which proclaimed “ peace on 
earth, good will toward men,” as a theme min- 
istering even to the joy of heaven, and as in- 
separably associated with “Glory to God in 
the highest.” He, the long expected Mes- 
siah, was at length come; but not as one of 
earth’s mighty conquerors, ascending to the 
summit of worldly greatness amidst desola- 
tion and slaughter. He came with the mes- 
sage of mercy and reconciliation, “not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” Upon 
the cross He prayed for His enemies. His 
whole life, crowned by suffering and by 
death, was one continued manifestation of 
compassion, patience and love. “ We be- 
held his glory,” saith the Apostle, “ the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
ful! of grace andtruth.” His Deity authen- 
ticates the testimony of his manhood. He, 
and not Cesar, or any other of the world’s 
conquerors, is “ the entire, the perfect man.” 
He is the Divinely-appointed exemplar of all 
righteousness. Against His authority there 
an for the Christian be no appeal. When 
He enjoins love upon His followers, how shall 
they hate? In the face of His express com- 
mand to love even enemies, how shal! the 
Christian, or any Christian Church, without 
disclaiming His example and authority, coun- 


tenance war? 
(To be concluded.) 


<Gitieos: 
From the Annual Monitor. 


Epwin Toompson, M.B.C.M., M.R.C.S., son 
ef the late George Thompson, of Rock 
Ferry. Died at Edinburgh, Scotland, Third 
month 21st, 1870, aged 22 years. 

In preparing a brief record of the earthly 
life of one, whose humility and diffidence of 
his own attainments were so remarkable as 
in the present instance, it is difficult even to 
give the statements of those who had no re- 
lationship with him to render them partial, 
without appearing to indulge in something 
of that adulation, from which his own meek 
and gentle spirit would have shrunk ;—but 
the conviction that he was what he was by 

the grace of God, and the hope that his ex- 
ample may be an incitement to the young, 
and particularly to those about to enter upon 
the medical profession, and to encounter the 
snares and temptations which beset the youth- 
ful student’s s path, i is the inducement for pre- 
senting this account of his short life. 

| Edwin Thompson was the youngest son of 

|George and Eliza emer ager and was born 

at Liverpool on the 18th of Sixth month, 


* : 
;|1847. From his earliest intancy, he was of 
| 


a particularly sensitive nature, manifesting 
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great tenderness of spirit, and much cunvepel 
bility to religious impressions ; his tears often 
silently flowing, when anything was read 
which touched his deepest feelings. When 
about six years of age he had a very serious 
illness, which greatly prostrated his strength, 
and left but slender hopes of his recovery. 
He was placed for a short time with a kind 
Friend, well known to the family, at the sea- 
side, none of his home circle being able then 
to accompany him ; but he pined so much for 
the society of those he loved most, that as 
soon as it could be arranged, his ne 
with the brother who had always been his 
dearest associate, went with him to South- 
port, where he regained his former health 
and buoyancy of spirits. His restoration was | 
felt to be peculiarly an answer to prayer, | 
granted on submission to an apprehended Di- | 
vine requiring. He was then earnestly dedi- | 
cated to Him, who had thus again bestowed 
the precious loan: and graciously was this 
dedication owned., For he was a child taught 
of God; end never during his short and 
lovely career, did he cause any uneasiness to 
those who loved him most; except from the 
conviction that he was so maturing for 
heaven, that they might have to mourn an 
early separation. 

His medical attendant advised his being 
sent to a school in the south, for the more 
complete re-establishment of his health ; ac- 
cordingly he went for two or three years to 
Sidcot School, where he acquired complete 


health and vigor. Upon leaving Sidcot, he | 


was placed under the care of Charles Will- 
more at Alderly. There he gained the love 
of his teachers and companions, and formed 
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I de not snciinas a single instance when it 
ever hurt the feelings of others, His loving 
interest [at a later period] in my precious in- 
valid son’s state was great. I well remember, 
though not personally present, hearing of 
his kneeling in earnest prayer in a little 
family gathering one First-day morning, while 
staying with usat Ventnor; my brother R. H. 
told me, ‘Our meeting of an hour and a 
haif’s duration was a remarkably blessed 
one. During his studies at Owen’s College 
he would tell me of advancement in his class, 
or of praises received; bat somehow it sav- 
ored more of gratitude than of self exaltation : 
and another thing—his purity was felt and 
very frequently remarked, by every one of 
our friends who knew much of him. But it 
is difficult to portray a life like dear Edwin’s. 
Jt was such a spiritual one ; and when we call 
it to mind, we should have known almost it 
was not to be a long one.” 
® becont nue.) 
oedema 


THOUGHTS ON MOUNT LEBANON. 


’Tis not thy form, thy grandeur, nor thy height, 

Nor morning’s glow, nor evening’s fading light ; 

Nor vaulted sapphire o’er thy snow-crowned head, 

Nor rainbow that in living lustre shed; 

Nor shadowy cedar sweeping o’er thy side, 

Nor gurgling streamlet gushing far and wide; 

Nor vine clad slope, nor olive’s silver shade, 

That flings enchantment’s spell o’er hill and glade! 

Ab, no! a heavenly gleam from realms above 

Shines o’er this land, with more than earth-born 
love! 

It tells that Lebanon, so grand and fair, 

Is the inherritance of Glory’s Heir; 

That Lebanon, the beautiful, the bright, 

Which Moses gazed upon from Pisgah’s height, 

When standing on the borders of the land 

Which God hath promised to His chosen band, 





friendships which ripened as he advanced in 


years. Charles Willmore writes of him :| 
“He gave a healthy, earnest tone to all he 


associated with, and was a real merry boy 
none the less. * * * Whatever he did, | 
he did it heartily, as to the Lord, fhd not 
unto man.” When Charles Willmore re 
moved to Queen wood, Edwin continued his 

studies at Owen’s College, Manchester ; the 

parents of one of his school fellows, who was 
about to attend the same college, most kindly 
offering him a home at their house while thus 
engaged. ‘The mother of the family (for 
every member of which he always entertained 


the most grateful affection), thus writes after | 
his decease: ‘“ How much we all loved dear 
Edwin ! he was particularly dear to me, for 1} 


felt his influence for good in every thing, i 
the smallest every-day incidents of home life ; 
not so much in words spoken (and they were 


not withheld when they could comfort or en-| 


courage those around him), but in his loving 
sympathy. His power to perceive a 
was singularly keen and correct; his quick 

appreciation of the ridiculous was great, but! 


| Will with this land in morning beauty rise, 
When Heaven's great King shall cleave His native 


skies ! a, Is ie 
| Mount Lebanon, August, 1866, 
a eS ae 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


| Forgian Intgeviicence.—Advices from Europe to 
| the 6th inst. 

The full text of the armistice.concluded by Bis- 
| marck and Favre has been published. It went into 
| effect at Paris on the 28:h ult., and in the depart- 
ments within three days afterwards. In addition 
to the provisions mentioned in the brief telegraphic 
dispatch given last week, it is stipulated that the 
meridian of Dunkirk shall be the line of demareca- 
\ tion for the naval forces, the French fleet remain- 


| ing west and the German east of it. Captures made 
at sea after the conclusion and before the notifica- 
tion of the armistice, as well as prisoners, will be 
|restored. Besides surrendering the outside forts 
of Paris to German occupancy, the guns of the 
‘* enciente,’’ or fortified enclosure of the city, are 
| to be removed and transported to forts designated 
by certain German officials. The troops in Paris, 

| disarmed with the exception of the National Guards, 


| must remain in the city, and at the expiration of 


| the armistice ye the 19th inst.) if peace be not 
| then concluded, will be prisoners of war. No per- 
‘son may leave ‘the city without a permit from the 
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French military authority, revised by the German 
authorities. Paris must pay a municipal contribu- 
tion of 200,000,000 frances, about $40,000,000. Immrr- 
diate steps are to be taken for the exchange of pris 
oners, to be effected at points nearest the frontier 
A postal service, letters to be unsealed, is to be or- 
ganizei between Paris and the departments, via 
Versailles. 


Dispatches from Paris, of the 4th, mentioned the 
arrival of several trains loaded with provisions. It 
was reported on the 21 that 70,000 persons had 
asked permission to leave the city. The Foreign 
Office at London announced that an off-r had been 
made to Bismarck and Favre to place English re- 
sources at their disposal for the supply of Paris 
with food, the arrangements to be under the 
superintendence of Freovsh and German agents. 
The destruction of the railroads greatly impeded 
the revictualing of the city, and at first the Ger- 
mans supplied articles of first necessity from their 
ewn stores. 


A dispatch of the 4th, tothe N. Y. World, stated 
that intense suffering prevailed in Paris, and hun- 
dreds daily were dying of starvation, the supplies of 
food yet received being wholly inadequate. The 
price of provisions had not been lowered. Of the 
100,000 horses*priginally in the city, 66,000 had 
been killed for food. Some disturbances and at- 
tempts to pillage occurred after the announcement 
of the armistice, but were checked by the National 
Guard. 


Although the duration of the armistice allows so 
short a time for the election, meeting and action of 
the National Assembly, that the utmost harmony 
and wisdom on the part of the popular leaders ap- 
pear very desirable, dissensions in the provisional 
government are unhappily evident. Gambetta is- 
sned a proclamation to the people on the Ist inst, 
saying that Prussia believed the armistice would 
disolve the armies and secure the election of a 
Chamber ready to conclude a shameful peace, and 
calling on them to continue their organization for 
d+fence, and for war if necessary, and to install ao 
Assembly willing to make such a peace only as is 
compatible with the honor, rank and integrity of 
Franee. The Bordeaux portion of the government 
issued on the Ist, a decree ordering elections for the 
Assembly on the 8th, ani declaring diequalifiied for 
members of that body, all members of families which 
have reigned over France since 1789; all persons 
who have acted as imperial or official candidates in 
past elections, or held office as Ministers, Senators, 
or Councillors of State under the empire ; and pre- 
fects who accepted office between Twelfth month 
20th, 1851, and Ninth month 4th, 1870. Several of 
the journals protested against these restrictions. 
A decree issued by Favre, was published in the of- 
ficial journal on the 3d, providing for elections, and 
omitting all the disqualifications prescribed by the 
Bordeaux decree. Bismarck addressed an official 
note to Gambetta, pointing to the latter decree as 
a confirmation of the fears expressed by Favre, 
that the elections would not be free; protesting 
against it, and saying that the Germans would only 
recognize an Assembly composed of freely elected 
deputies. Gambetta replied, warmly defending the 
document, and characterizing as insolent ‘‘ the pre- 
tention of the Prussian Minister to interfere with the 
constitution of a French Assembly.”’ On the 5th, 
a decree was issued signed by all the Ministers who 
were in Paris, annulling Gambetta’s decree, main- 
taining the supreme authority of the Paris govern- 
ment, and d-ciaring that the elections should be un- 
restricted. On the same day, the Bordeaux branch 
published a declaration maintaining the disqualifi- 
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cations prescribed, and announcing that one of 
tbeir number had been sent to Paris to explain the 
real state of things. Jules Favre bas resigned the 
Ministry of the Interior, retaining that of Foreign 
Affairs. The Assembly is to consist of 753 deputies, 
and to meet at Bordeaux on the 12th. 

A series of engagements took place on the Swiss 
frontier on the 30th and 31st u't. and Ist inst., be- 
tween the Germans and the rear-guard of Bur- 
baki’s army, in which the former captured about 
15,000 prisoners, a large quantity of arms, and sev- 
eral hundred provision wagons. By the convention 
between Favre and Bismarck, the armistice was to 
be delayed iv that district, until a Jine of demarca- 
tion between the armies could be fixed upon. A 
large proportion of Bouraki’s army is said to have 
taken refuge in Switzerland, and to be held as 
prisoners in neutral hands. 

The London Conference again atjourned from 
the 3lst ult. tothe 3d inst. The deliberations on 
the latter day continued several hours, but the re- 
sults were not made public. France was still un- 
represented. 

Domestic.—The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
reply to a request from the House Committee of 
Ways and Means. for a statement of his views rela- 
tive to repealing the income tax has written a let- 
ter advising the continuance of the present system 
of taxation until the meeting of Congress next 
winter. He thinks the effect upon the revenue of 
the recent reduction of taxes cannot yet be accu- 
rately estimated, but that in another year Congress 
will be able to act understandingly. He believes 
the expense of collecting the income tax will not 
exceed $500,000 and that the net resnit will not be 
less than $12,000,000 per annum for the two years 
of the operation of the existing law. The estimates 
for the present fiscs] yeer were made on the basis of 
the average prosperity of the coantry, and if proved 
correct, will leave a surplus of $10,778,680 appli- 
cable to the pavment of the principal of the public 

; debt, in addition to the payments made through the 
| sinking fund, 

Coxycress.—The Senate bill repealing the income 

} tax was returned from the Hous», with a suggestion 

| that it belonged to the blass of bills relating to rev- 
enue which the House alone has constitutional 
power to originate. Upon the question thus raised, 
a committee of conference was appointed, which 
had not reported to the 6th inst. The Senate passed 
the House bill granting pensions to soldiers and 
bailors of the war of 1812, and widows of soldiers, 
also a concurrent reso ution, which was subsequent- 

} ly passed by the Hous», expressing sympathy with 
the suffering people of France and Germany, and 
commendiog them to the charity of the American 
people; a joint resolution authorizing the President 
to station at New York one or more vessels of the 
navy, to receive and convey breadstuffs and supplies 
contributed by the people of the United States for 
the destitute in France and Germany. Joshua Hill 
was admitted as Senator from Georgia. The House 
passed a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
after consultation with the Attorney Gevera!, to in- 
stitute proceedings at law or otherwise, to obtain 
indemnification for the destruction of the U. 8. ves- 
sel Oneida by collision with a British steamer in 
the bay of Yeddo, Japan, last year; one extending 
the bounty-land system to soldiers and sailors in 
the late war, and their widows and orphans; the 
Senate bill of last spring, prescribing an oath of 
office for persons who participated in the rebellion, 
but are not disqualified by the 14th amendment, 
practically repealing the test oath ; and a bill orga- 
nizing Alaska into a county, attached to Washing- 
ton Territory. 





